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ner; but immediately afterward states that nothing new can be obtained from it; he has already obtained this formula by his consideration of moments, geometrically; and he does not appreciate the advance there is in obtaining it algebraically. The manuscript concludes with a consideration of the figure by means of which it is generally supposed that he effected his arithmetical quadrature* This is very remarkable on account of the heading, which reads, "A new kind of Trigonometry of indivisibles, by the help of ordinates that are not parallel but converge." What I refer to is the use of the word new, which I have here italicized. It is to be observed that the diagram and the results are almost identical with those of Barrow, Lect. XI, Prop. 22-24 (see the first critical note). He concludes by a reference to the trochoids, which shows that he is still under the influence of Pascal, if indeed he is not still studying his works.
iv. Nov. 22, 1675. He returns to the subjects of the previous day. But there is here no mention of the signs of integration or differentiation.
v. June 28, 1676. Here we have a certain advance, for there occurs the statement: "The true general method of tangents is by means of differences." While he uses dy and dz for the elements of y and z, he uses p for the element of x; the rest of the work is merely Barrovian in principle. This mere substitution of dy and dz for the special letters used by Barrow for the same things can hardly be called progress. What progress there might be is barred by the use of equations with three or more variables in them.
vi. July, 1676. The remark on the last manuscript is corroborated by the contents of this manuscript. Leibniz asserts that he has solved two problems, of which Descartes had alone solved one, and owned that he could not solve the other. The truth is that he has not solved the former, which was fairly easy, only given an alternative construction which is, if anything, more difficult to carry out than a construction from the original data for the curve. The latter he gets out in a hazy fashion ("... .which belongs to a logarithmic curve"). This conclusion he comes to after several erroneous steps of reasoning; whereas the solution stared him in the face about a quarter of the way through the work, where he has the equation cdy = ydx, if he could have integrated dy/y with certainty. The failure I think arises from the study of Pascal, who lays it down that only one of the variables can increase arithmetically, and Mercator's work has been with 3; increasing arithmetically, and Leibniz has already considered that the x is increasing arithmetically. (See Note 55 on this manuscript above, Chapter V, p. 121.)